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HELP US Keer [rie 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


I doesn’t take much to re- 
mind you of why you want 
peace. You know it in your 
heart every time you look at 
your daughter. You know we 
must keep the peace. 

But knowing isn’t enough. 
It takes doing. Fortunately 
there is something you can do. 

Peace costs money. Money 
for strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa- 
tion to help make peace last- 
ing. And money saved by in- 
dividuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun- 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peace 
Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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A SINGLE CANDLE 
SUPERSTITIONS IN EDUCATION 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


eS Douglas diversification affords 
Copyright 1959 by the Johns Hopkins University broadened opportunities, com- 
bined with stability and se- 
curity. 

Engineering at Douglas is 


. ae divided into three basic areas 
The Cover: Halt of this month’s issue is Johns Hopkins paige geet poh egadbowing 


devoted to the subject of college teaching—and PRT SE ES: transport aircraft and combat 
some of the implications of the near-crisis in col- [& 3 aircraft. In these military and 
lege teaching with which the nation is confronted | commercial categories, each 
today. It is a subject that is charged with signifi- | advancing beyond present fron- 
cance for everyone with an interest in preserving tiers of achievement, engineers 
the high standards of education which have tra- and scientists can progress to 
ditionally been valued in the United States. This the limit of their capabilities. 
month’s report, which begins on page 8, presents 4 w In addition, supervisory and 
facts everyone should be acquainted with. ‘ executive openings are filled 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ERICH HARTMANN, MAGNUM from within the company. 
Many of the top executive 
officers at Douglas are engi- 
neers who have moved right up 
to assume wide responsibility. 
Corsin GWALTNEY Ron Wotk We are interested in engi- 
Editor Associate Editor neers with backgrounds in 
ae : other fields as well as avionics, 
Editorial Committee aircraft and missiles. 
For further information write 
P. Stewart Macautay to Mr. C. C. LaVene, Douglas 
Chairman Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa 
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MEDICO PHOTOGRAPHS 


In a continuous procession, Arab women, 
one with a gasoline can, make their way to 
Elisha’s Fountain to draw water. Six doctors 
and a nurse from Johns Hopkins recently 
returned from the Near East where they 
spent five weeks treating Arab refugees. 


A SINGLE 
CANDLE 


The trip of six Hopkins doctors and a Hopkins nurse dramatizes 


a new effort to spread the benefits of medical progress 
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Dr. Helen J. Ossofsky, cardiologist 
and pediatrician, examines a prema- 
‘ture baby and confers with two lead- 
g doctors in Amman. Undernour- 
“shment is the number one problem. 
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In Jordan, where he demonstrated 
some new surgical techniques, Dr. 
Charles E. Iliff examines a refugee 
patient. The lack of an eye bank 
hampers progress in ophthalmology. 


nurse from Johns Hopkins spent five weeks 

ministering to thousands of Arab refugees in 
camps throughout Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt’s 
Gaza Strip. In volunteering its services, the Hopkins 
group became the first medical-surgical team sent by 
Medical International Coéperation (mEDIcoO) to aid the 
underprivileged of foreign countries. 

MEDICO was established a year ago as a division of 
the International Rescue Committee, which for twenty- 
five years has been helping refugees around the world. 
Patterned after the work of Thomas A. Dooley, who 
has founded hospitals in the jungles of Indo-China 
and has treated hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
refugees, and inspired by the work of Albert Schweitzer 
and the “Burma Surgeon,’ Gordon Seagrave (M.D. 
Johns Hopkins ’21), mepico is designed to “bring 
modern medical practice to the service of suffering 
humanity throughout the world. . . .” 

The organization is largely the result of efforts of 


To PAST WINTER, six doctors and a registered 


Peter D. Comanduras. While associate professor of 
clinical medicine at the George Washington University 
Medical School, Dr. Comanduras became absorbed with 
the idea for mepico. He carried his cause to influential 
people in positions of leadership without success. Then 
he met Dr. Dooley, whose work had won the support 
of the International Rescue Committee (I.R.C.), and 
the plan for mepico began to crystallize. The I.R.C. 
formed MEDICO and named Dr. Comanduras as its 
secretary-general. He left his position at the university 
and abandoned an established practice in Washington 
to assume his new duties. 

Dr. Comanduras immediately began a survey tour 
of twenty-three nations in Africa and Asia. What he 
found was no surprise. His realization that medical 
aid is inadequate for most of the world’s population 
had been the moving force in his insistence that MEDICO 
be established. Much of the world “lives in a miasma 
of disease,” Dr. Comanduras has said. He speaks of 
the “common man” in Asia and Africa as being “in 
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revolt.” “These people know life must hold more for 
them than misery,” he says. 

Statistics bear witness to Dr. Comanduras’ observa- 
tions: India has only one doctor for every 5,806 per- 
sons; Pakistan, one for 36,074; and Indonesia, one for 
68,206. In Cambodia there are ten physicians to treat 
the five million people living there. And throughout 
the world there are millions who go through life with- 
out ever seeing a doctor. 

Nor does the problem lie solely in numbers. There 
are good doctors who lack facilities or face such other 
obstacles that their services are greatly limited. And 
there are doctors who have been poorly trained or are 
ignorant of modern methods for treating disease. The 
results are obvious and tragic: mothers die in childbirth 
when simple precautions could have saved them; 
children die of diarrhea, boils, and simple wounds; 
cataracts cause blindness. Diseases well controlled 
in the U. S. are fatal in other parts of the world. 
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In Jerusalem, registered nurse Lilly 
Rim instructs nurses in new meti- 
ods of administering anesthetics 


EDICO’S PROBLEM is more than just overcoming 
disease. Customs, mores, religious beliefs, 
ignorance, and politics constantly hamper 

modern medical efforts. For example, Moslems, for 
religious reasons, will not bequeath their eyes to medi 
cine, and an acute shortage of corneas for transplanta 
tion results; the Arab woman strongly resists 
hysterectomy, even when cancer is present, because of 
the stigma attached to sterility; favored marriagé 
between first cousins produces an extremely high per 
centage of congenital malformations in children; the 
nursing profession is scorned because women must not 
be seen in public; many patients visit clinics onl¥ 
to spend a comfortable afternoon or to get free medicines 
which they can sell; parents refuse to allow childret 
to be vaccinated. Political situations require delicat® 
handling, as evidenced by this first expedition into the 
explosive Arab-Israeli controversy. (Despite the short® 
Continued on page 96 





Hundreds of refugee children were 
treated by the Hopkins doctors. At 
a camp in Jericho, Dr. Iliff, above, 
goes outdoors to test the vision of one 
group. Below, Dr. Donald F. Proctor 
examines children by lamplight. 





The MEpDIcO team was overwhelmed 
with patients. Here Drs. Ossofsky 
and James P. Isaacs reassure an Arab 
mother after treating her child. 
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SUPERSTITIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


There are lots of them, says the author, and they are likely to 
obscure the main purposes of education, if you don’t watch out 





q AYBE I was an odd kind of college freshman 
7 M about fifty years ago, but I naively thought 


then that everything has a natural end and 


i that there was an easy way of discovering it. I still feel 
| occasionally that maybe I was right—that acorns were 
' made to turn into oaks and eggs into chickens. 


With this peculiar idea in mind I took courses in Latin 


"and Greek in order toread poems and dramas and other 


works of literature written in those languages. I studied 


| painting at the School of Design in order to learn how to 
| paint pictures. I even went in for botany in a mild way, 
> until I found out that the most interesting plants grew 
_ along railroad tracks and I was afraid of being run over. 
’ A dear friend, now a professor of English for his sins, 
4 and I used to take long walks together in the country 


in order to have a good time, to loaf and invite our 


- souls, and, though I cannot say that I know why he 
| did it, I at least thought that loafing and inviting 


one’s soul was justification enough for cutting a class 


| or two. 


But, alas, I soon was told that such ideas were 


| childish. Greek did not exist so that you might read 
» Plato and Sophocles and perhaps even Aristophanes; 
© it existed to teach you how and when acute accents 
_ changed to grave, how circumflexes would never dream 
© of alighting on a short vowel, how to distinguish be- 
© tween the pacon primus and the paeon quartus—which 
| Ihave forgotten how to do but I still recall their musical 
. hames—and of course how to conjugate mi-verbs. 


prt 


Latin was a little better, for as I remember we had a 


q | professor of Latin who was not a Great Scholar, and so 


he treated Horace, Catullus, and Propertius as if they 
_ were poets and not collections of strange verbal and 


“Metric forms. 


As I grew older and as, for some reason which the 


classicists never got into their heads, fewer and fewer 
students studied the ancient languages, then a still 
odder idea was advanced to justify them: there was 
nothing like them, we were told, to train the mind. Some 
professors also said that they taught you how to spell, 
but I cannot discuss that since I never could see why it 
was easier for a man who could not spell English to 
learn to spell Latin and Greek. But let’s skip that one. 

As for my plugging away at painting, at which I had 
no talent but great ambitions, I found out that what I 
was really doing was not learning to paint pictures but 
to express myself in color and form. Of course I had no 
self of much account to express, but what there was of 
it was doing pretty well in conversation. I was also told 
that if one knew how to draw, one would sharpen one’s 
powers of observation. But the same result could be 
achieved with much less labor and mess by, let us say, 
bird-watching or just sitting in a streetcar and looking 
at the faces across the aisle. I had no objection to learn- 
ing how to observe, but I thought there were more 
amusing ways of learning it than by making careful 
paintings of ginger-jars full of calendulas. Collecting 
stamps requires tremendous powers of perceptual dis- 
crimination. Collecting shells, for that matter, if one 
labels them correctly, does almost as well. And collect- 
ing rare editions of books does best of all. And such 
things are much more interesting if one is not a painter 
at heart. 

Botanizing did not turn into something else until I 
was through with it. A clerical friend of mine told me 
that a study of flowers was the best evidence for the 
existence of God. This was, of course, a direct steal 
from Tennyson, and if there is any poet whose ideas (I 
do not say whose poetry) I have always found revolting, 

Continued on page 27 


The author is professor emeritus of the history of philosophy at Johns Hopkins. 








THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER: 1959 


“Tf [were sitting here 
and the whole outside world 
were indifferent to what I 


was doing, I would still want 


to be doing just what I am.” 





P’VE ALWAYS FOUND IT SOMEWHAT HARD TO 
SAY JUST WHY I CHOSE TO BE A PROFESSOR. 


There are many reasons, not all of them tangible 
things which can be pulled out and explained. I still 
hear people say, ‘““Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach.”’ But there are many teachers who can. 
They are teachers because they have more than the 
usual desire to communicate. They are excited enough 
about something to want to tell others, have others 
love it as they love it, tell people the how of some- 
thing, and the why. 

I like to see students who will carry the intellectual 
spark into the world beyond my time. And I like to 
think that maybe I have something to do with this. 





THERE IS A CERTAIN FREEDOM 
IN THIS JOB, TOO. 


A professor doesn’t punch a time clock. He is allowed 
the responsibility of planning his own time and activi 
ties. This freedom of movement provides something 
very valuable—time to think and consider. 

I’ve always had the freedom to teach what I beli 
to be true. I have never been interfered with in w 
I wanted to say—either in the small college or in & 
large university. I know there have been and arei 
fringements on academic freedom. But they’ve nev 
happened to me. 
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THE COLLEGE 
TEACHER: 1959 


I LIKE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
I REGARD MYSELF AS YOUNG. 


I’m still eager about many of the things I was eager 
about as a young man. It is gratifying to see bright 
young men and women excited and enthusiastic about 
scholarship. There are times when I feel that I’m only 
an old worn boulder in the never-ending stream of 
students. There are times when I want to flee, when I 
look ahead to a quieter life of contemplation, of 
reading things I’ve always wanted to read. Then a 
brilliant and likeable human being comes along, 
whom I feel I can help—and this makes it all the 


more worthwhile. When I see a young teacher get a 
start, I get a vicarious feeling of beginning again. 





PEOPLE ASK ME ABOUT THE 
*“*DRAWBACKS” IN TEACHING. 


I find it difficult to be glib about this. There are major 
problems to be faced. There is this business of salari¢ ' 
of status and dignity, of anti-intellectualism, of tog 
much to do in too little time. But these are problemi, 
not drawbacks. A teacher doesn’t become a teach 
in spite of them, but with an awareness that the 
exist and need to be solved. ' 


t 


AND THERE !S THIS 
MATTER OF “STATUS.” 


Terms like “‘egghead”’ tend to suggest that the in- 
tellectual is something like a toadstool—almost phys- 
ically different from everyone else. America is ob- 
sessed with stereotypes. There is a whole spectrum of 
personalities in education, all individuals. The notion 
that the intellectual is somebody totally removed from 
what human beings are supposed to be is absurd. 
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TODAY MAN HAS LESS TIME 
ALONE THAN ANY MAN BEFORE HIM. 


But we are here for only a limited time, and I would 
rather spend such time as I have thinking about the 
meaning of the universe and the purpose of man, than 
doing something else. I’ve spent hours in libraries 
and on park benches, escaping long enough to do a 
little thinking. I can be found occasionally sitting 
out there with sparrows perching on me, almost. 





“‘We may always be running just to keep 
from falling behind. But the person who 
is a teacher because he wants to teach, 
because he is deeply interested in people 
and scholarship, will pursue it as long as 
he can.” —LoreEN C, EISELEY 


‘TL. CIRCUMSTANCE is a strange one. In recent 

years Americans have spent more money on the trappings of 
higher education than ever before in history. More 

parents than ever have set their sights on a college education 
for their children. More buildings than ever 

have been put up to accommodate the crowds. But in the 
midst of this national preoccupation with higher 

education, the indispensable element in education—the 
teacher—somehow has been overlooked, 

The results are unfortunate—not only for college teachers, but 
for college teaching as well, and for all whose lives it touches. 
If allowed to persist, present conditions could lead 

to so serious a decline in the excellence of higher education 
that we would require generations to recover from it. 

Among educators, the problem is the subject 

of current concern and debate and experiment. What is missing, 
and urgently needed, is full public awareness of the 
problem—and full public support of measures to deal with it. 


ti. Is A TASK for the college alumnus and alumna. No one 
knows the value of higher education better than 

the educated. No one is better able to take action, and to 
persuade others to take action, to preserve and increase its value. 
Will they do it? The outlines of the problem, and some 
guideposts to action, appear in the pages that follow. 





-WILL WE RUN OUT OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS? 


No; there will always be someone to fill classroom vacancies. But 


quality is almost certain to drop unless something is done quickly 


WILL THE TEACHERS COME FROM? 
W The number of students enrolled in America’s 
colleges and universities this year exceeds last 
year’s figure by more than a quarter million. In ten years 
it should pass six million—nearly double today’s en- 
rollment. 

The number of teachers also may have to double. Some 
educators say that within a decade 495,000 may be needed 
—more than twice the present number. 

Can we hope to meet the demand? If so, what is likely 
to happen to the quality of teaching in the process? 

“Great numbers of youngsters will flood into our col- 
leges and universities whether we are prepared or not,” a 
report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has pointed out. ‘“These youngsters will be 
taught—taught well or taught badly. And the demand for 
teachers will somehow be at least partly met—if not with 
well-prepared teachers then with ill-prepared, if not with 
superior teachers then with inferior ones.” 


qualified teachers to meet classes next fall. Col- 
lege administrators must scramble to do so. 

“The staffing problems are the worst in my 30years’ 
experience at hiring teaching staff,” said one college presi- 
dent, replying to a survey by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Division of Higher Education. 

“The securing and retaining of well-trained, effective 
teachers is the outstanding problem confronting all col- 
leges today,” said another. 

One logical place to start reckoning with the teacher 
shortage is on the present faculties of American colleges 
and universities. The shortage is hardly alleviated by the 
fact that substantial numbers of men and women find it 
necessary to leave college teaching each year, for largely 


M« IMMEDIATE is the problem of finding enough 


financial reasons. So serious is this problem—and so 
relevant is it to the college alumnus and alumna—that a 
separate article in this report is devoted to it. 

The scarcity of funds has led most colleges and uni- 
versities to seek at least short-range solutions to the 
teacher shortage by other means. 

Difficulty in finding young new teachers to fill faculty 
vacancies is turning the attention of more and more ad- 
ministrators to the other end of the academic line, where 
tried and able teachers are about to retire. A few institu- 
tions have modified the upper age limits for faculty. Others 
are keeping selected faculty members on the payroll past 
the usual retirement age. A number of institutions are 
filling their own vacancies with the cream of the men and 
women retired elsewhere, and two organizations, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, with the aid of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, have set up a ‘‘Retired Professors 
Registry”’ to facilitate the process. 

Old restraints and handicaps for the woman teacher are 
disappearing in the colleges. Indeed, there are special 
opportunities for her, as she earns her standing alongside 
the man who teaches. But there is no room for com- 
placency here. We can no longer take it for granted that 
the woman teacher will be any more available than the 
man, for she exercises the privilege of her sex to change 
her mind about teaching as about other matters. Says 
Dean Nancy Duke Lewis of Pembroke College: “The day 
has passed when we could assume that every woman who 
earned her Ph.D. would go into college teaching. She 
needs something positive today to attract her to the col- 
leges because of the welcome that awaits her talents in 
business, industry, government, or the foundations. Her 
freedom to choose comes at a time when undergraduate 
women particularly need distinguished women scholars to 





inspire them to do their best in the classroom and labo- 
ratory—and certainly to encourage them to elect college 
teaching as a career.” 


forced to accelerate promotions and salary increases 
in order to attract and hold faculty members. Many 
are being forced to settle for less qualified teachers. 

In an effort to attract and keep teachers, most colleges 
are providing such necessities as improved research facili- 
ties and secretarial help to relieve faculty members of 
paperwork and administrative burdens, thus giving faculty 
members more time to concentrate on teaching and 
research. 

In the process of revising their curricula many colleges 
are eliminating courses that overlap one another or are 
considered frivolous. Some are increasing the size of 
lecture classes and eliminating classes they deem too small. 

Finally, somewhat in desperation (but also with the 
firm conviction that the technological age must, after all, 
have something of value to offer even to the most basic 
and fundamental exercises of education), experiments are 
being conducted with teaching by films and television. 

At Penn State, where televised instruction is in its ninth 
semester, TV has met with mixed reactions. Students 
consider it a good technique for teaching courses with 


S= HARD-PRESSED ADMINISTRATORS find themselves 


large enrollments—and their performance in courses em- 
ploying television has been as good as that of students 
having personal contact with their teachers. The reaction 
of faculty members has been less favorable. But accept 
ance appears to be growing: the number of courses offered 
on television has grown steadily, and the number of faculty 
members teaching via TV has grown, also. 

Elsewhere, teachers are far from unanimity on the sub 
ject of TV. ‘‘Must the TV technicians take over the cot 
leges?”” asked Professor Ernest Earnest of Temple Uni 
versity in an article title last fall. ‘“Like the conventional 
lecture system, TV lends itself to the sausage-stuffing cot 
cept of education,”’ Professor Earnest said. The classroom, 
he argued, ‘“‘is the place for testing ideas and skills, for the 
interchange of ideas” —objectives difficult to attain when 
one’s teacher is merely a shadow on a fluorescent screea. 

The TV pioneers, however, believe the medium, used 
properly, holds great promise for the future. 


for college teaching fall far short of meeting the de 
mand. The Ph.D., for example, long regarded by 
many colleges and universities as the ideal ‘‘drivers 
license’ for teachers, is awarded to fewer than 9,00 
persons per year. Even if, as is probable, the number of 
students enrolled in Ph.D. programs rises over the next 


Fi THE LONG RUN, the traditional sources of supply 
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few years, it will be a long time before they have traveled 
the full route to the degree. 

Meanwhile, the demand for Ph.D.’s grows, as industry, 
consulting firms, and government compete for many of the 
men and women who do obtain the degree. Thus, at the 
very time that a great increase is occurring in the number 
of undergraduates who must be taught, the supply of new 
college teachers with the rank of Ph.D. is even shorter 
than usual. 

“During each of the past four years,” reported the 
National Education Association in 1958, “‘the average 
level of preparation of newly employed teachers has 
fallen. Four years ago no less than 31.4 per cent of the 
new teachers held the earned doctor’s degree. Last year 
only 23.5 per cent were at this high level of preparation.” 


Ph.D., to which educators are directing their 

attention: 
> The Ph.D. program, as it now exists in most graduate 
schools, does not sufficiently emphasize the development 
of teaching skills. As a result, many Ph.D.’s go into 
teaching with little or no idea how to teach, and make 
a mess of it when they try. Many who don’t go into 
teaching might have done so, had a greater emphasis been 
laid upon it when they were graduate students. 


H® ARE SOME of the causes of concern about the 


>» The Ph.D. program is indefinite in its time require- 
ments: they vary from school to school, from department 
to department, from student to student, far more than 
seems warranted. ‘“‘Generally the Ph.D. takes at least 
four years to get,” says a committee of the Association 
of Graduate Schools. ‘‘More often it takes six or seven, 
and not infrequently ten to fifteen. . . . If we put our heads 
to the matter, certainly we ought to be able to say to a 
good student: ‘With a leeway of not more than one year, 
it will take you so and so long to take the Ph.D,” ” 

> “Uncertainty about the time required,” says the 
Association’s Committee on Policies in Graduate Educa- 
tion, “‘leads in turn to another kind of uncertainty— 
financial uncertainty. Doubt and confusion on this score 
have a host of disastrous effects. Many superior men, 
facing unknowns here, abandon thoughts about working 
for a Ph.D. and realistically go off to law or the like... .” 


ica’s colleges and universities hold the Ph.D., more 

than three quarters of the newcomers to college 

and university teaching, these days, don’t have one. In 

the years ahead, it appears inevitable that the proportion 

of Ph.D.’s to non-Ph.D.’s on America’s faculties will 
diminish. 

Next in line, after the doctorate, is the master’s degree. 


pens ROUGHLY HALF of the teachers in Amer- 


For centuries the master’s was ‘“‘the’’ degree, until, with 
the growth of the Ph.D. in America, it began to be moved 
into a back seat. In Great Britain its prestige is still high. 

But in America the M.A. has, in some graduate schools, 
deteriorated. Where the M.A.’s standards have been kept 
high, on the other hand, able students have been able to 
prepare themselves, not only adequately but well, for 
college teaching. 

Today the M.A. is one source of hope in the teacher 
shortage. “‘If the M.A. were of universal dignity and 
good standing,” says the report of the Committee on 
Policies in Graduate Education, ‘*. . . this ancient degree 
could bring us succor in the decade ahead. . . . 

**The nub of the problem . . . is to get rid of ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ M.A.’s and to set up generally a ‘rehabilitated’ de- 
gree which will have such worth in its own right that 
a man entering graduate school will consider the possi- 
bility of working toward the M.A. as the first step to the 
ta 

One problem would remain. “‘If you have a master’s 
degree you are still a mister and if you have a Ph.D., no 
matter where it is from, you are a doctor,”” Dean G. Bruce 
Dearing, of the University of Delaware, has said. ‘“The 
town looks at you differently. Business looks at you dif- 
ferently. The dean may; it depends on how discriminating 
he is.” 

The problem won’t be solved, W. R. Dennes, former 
dean of the graduate school of the University of California 
at Berkeley, has said, ‘‘until universities have the courage 
. .. to select men very largely on the quality of work they 
have done and soft-pedal this matter of degrees.” 

A point for parents and prospective students to remem- 
ber—and one of which alumni and alumnae might re- 
mind them—is that counting the number of Ph.D.’s in a 
college catalogue is not the only, or even necessarily the 
best, way to judge the worth of an educational institution 
or its faculty’s abilities. To base one’s judgment solely on 
such a count is quite a temptation, as William James noted 
56 years ago in ‘“The Ph.D. Octopus”: ‘*The dazzled read- 
er of the list, the parent or student, says to himself, ‘This 
must be a terribly distinguished crc vd—their titles shine 
like the stars in the firmament; Ph.D.’s, Sc.D.’s, and 
Litt.D.’s bespangle the page as if they were sprinkled over 
it from a pepper caster.’ ” 

The Ph.D. will remain higher education’s most honored 
earned degree. It stands for a depth of scholarship and 
productive research to which the master has not yet 
addressed himself so intensively. But many educational 
leaders expect the doctoral programs to give more em- 


phasis to teaching. At the same time the master’s degree 
will be strengthened and given more prestige. 

In the process the graduate schools will have taken a 
long step toward solving the shortage of qualified college 
teachers. 


universities to meet the teacher shortage constitute 

reasonable and overdue reforms. Other changes are 
admittedly desperate—and possibly dangerous—attempts 
to meet today’s needs. 

The central problem is to get more young people 
interested in college teaching. Here, college alumni and 
alumnae have an opportunity to provide a badly needed 
service to higher education and to superior young people 
themselves. The problem of teacher supply is not one 
with which the college administrator is able to cope alone, 

President J. Seelye Bixler, of Colby College, recently 
said: ‘“‘Let us cultivate a teacher-centered point of view, 
There is tragedy as well as truth in the old saying that in 
Europe when you meet a teacher you tip your hat, whereas 
over here you tap your head. Our debt to our teachers is 
very great, and fortunately we are beginning to realize 
that we must make some attempt to balance the account, 
Money and prestige are among the first requirements. 

**Most important is independence. Too often we sit 
back with the comfortable feeling that our teachers have 
all the freedom they desire. We forget that the payoff 
comes in times of stress. Are we really willing to allow 
them independence of thought when a national emergency 
is in the offing? Are we ready to defend them against all 
pressure groups and to acknowledge their right to act as 
critics of our customs, our institutions, and even our 
national policy? Evidence abounds that for some of our 
more vociferous compatriots this is too much. They see no 
reason why such privileges should be offered or why 4 
teacher should not express his patriotism in the same out 
worn and often irrelevant shibboleths they find so deat 
and so hard to give up. Surely our educational task has 
not been completed until we have persuaded them thata 
teacher should be a pioneer, a leader, and at times a not 
conformist with a recognized right to dissent. As Howard 
Mumford Jones has observed, we can hardly allow our 
selves to become a nation proud of machines that think 
and suspicious of any man who tries to.” 

By lending their support to programs designed to im 
prove the climate for teachers at their own colleges, alumfi 
can do much to alter the conviction held by many that 
teaching is tolerable only to martyrs. 


S= OF THE CHANGES being made by colleges and 





WHAT PRICE 
DEDICATION? 


Most teachers teach because they love their jobs. But low pay is 
forcing many to leave the profession, just when we need them most 


months, the principal activity of a 34-year-old 

associate professor of chemistry at a first-rate mid- 
western college has centered around Section 3 of the pre- 
vious Sunday’s New York Times. The Times, which ar- 
tives at his office in Tuesday afternoon’s mail delivery, 
customarily devotes page after page of Section 3 to large 
help-wanted ads, most of them directed at scientists and 
engineers. The associate professor, a Ph.D., is job- 
hunting. 

“There’s certainly no secret about it,” he told a recent 
visitor. ‘‘At least two others in the department are look- 
ing, too. We'd all give a lot to be able to stay in teach- 
ing; that’s what we’re trained for, that’s what we like. 
But we simply can’t swing it financially.” 

“Tm up against it this spring,” says the chairman of 
the physics department at an eastern college for women. 
“Within the past two weeks two of my people, one an 
associate and one an assistant professor, turned in their 
tesignations, effective in June. Both are leaving the field 
—one for a job in industry, the other for government 
work. I’ve got strings out, all over the country, but so 
far I've found no suitable replacements. We’ve always 
prided ourselves on having Ph.D.’s in these jobs, but it 
looks as if that’s one resolution we'll have to break in 
1959-60.” 

“We're a long way from being able to compete with 
industry when young people put teaching and industry on 
the scales,” says Vice Chancellor Vern O. Knudsen of 
UCLA. ‘‘Salary is the real rub, of course. Ph.D.’s in 
physics here in Los Angeles are getting $8-12,000 in 
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industry without any experience, while about all we can 
offer them is $5,500. Things are not much better in the 
chemistry department.” 

One young Ph.D. candidate sums it up thus: ‘“We want 
to teach and we want to do basic research, but industry 
offers us twice the salary we can get as teachers. We talk 
it over with our wives, but it’s pretty hard to turn down 
$10,000 to work for less than half that amount.” 

**That woman you saw leaving my office: she’s one of 
our most brilliant young teachers, and she was ready to 
leave us,”’ said a women’s college dean recently. ‘‘I per- 
suaded her to postpone her decision for a couple of 
months, until the results of the alumnae fund drive are in. 
We’re going to use that money entirely for raising sala- 
ries, this year. If it goes over the top, we'll be able to hold 
some of our best people. If it falls short... I’m on the 
phone every morning, talking to the fund chairman, 
counting those dollars, and praying.” 


HE DIMENSIONS of the teacher-salary problem in the 
United States and Canada are enormous. It has 
reached a point of crisis in public institutions and in 
private institutions, in richly endowed institutions as well 
as in poorer ones. It exists even in Catholic colleges and 
universities, where, as student populations grow, more 
and more laymen must be found in order to supplement 
the limited number of clerics available for teaching posts. 
“In a generation,” says Seymour E. Harris, the dis- 
tinguished Harvard economist, “‘the college professor has 
lost 50 per cent in economic status as compared to the 
average American. His real income has declined sub- 





stantially, while that of the average American has risen 
by 70-80 per cent.” 

Figures assembled by the American Association of 
University Professors show how seriously the college 
teacher’s economic standing has deteriorated. Since 
1939, according to the AAUP’s latest study (published in 
1958), the purchasing power of lawyers rose 34 per cent, 
that of dentists 54 per cent, and that of doctors 98 per 
cent. But at the five state universities surveyed by the 
AAUP, the purchasing power of teachers in all ranks rose 
only 9 per cent. And at twenty-eight privately controlled 
institutions, the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries 
dropped by 8.5 per cent. While nearly everybody else in 
the country was gaining ground spectacularly, teachers 
were losing it. 

The AAUP’s sample, it should be noted, is not repre- 
sentative of all colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada. The institutions it contains are, as 
the AAUP says, “‘among the better colleges and universi- 
ties in the country in salary matters.” For America as a 
whole, the situation is even worse. 

The National Education Association, which studied 
the salaries paid in the 1957-58 academic year by more 
than three quarters of the nation’s degree-granting insti- 
tutions and by nearly two thirds of the junior colleges, 
found that half of all college and university teachers 
earned less than $6,015 per year. College instructors 
earned a median salary of only $4,562—not much better 
than the median salary of teachers in public elementary 
schools, whose economic plight is well known. 

The implications of such statistics are plain. 

“*Higher salaries,” says Robert Lekachman, professor 
of economics at Barnard College, ‘‘would make teaching 
a reasonable alternative for the bright young lawyer, the 
bright young doctor. Any ill-paid occupation becomes 
something of a refuge for the ill-trained, the lazy, and the 
incompetent. If the scale of salaries isn’t improved, the 
quality of teaching won’t improve; it will worsen. Unless 
Americans are willing to pay more for higher education, 
they will have to be satisfied with an inferior product.” 

Says President Margaret Clapp of Wellesley College, 
which is devoting all of its fund-raising efforts to accumu- 
lating enough money ($15 million) to strengthen faculty 
salaries: “‘Since the war, in an effort to keep alive the 
profession, discussion in America of teachers’ salaries has 
necessarily centered on the minimums paid. But insofar 
as money is a factor in decision, wherever minimums only 
are stressed, the appeal is to the underprivileged and the 
timid; able and ambitious youths are not likely to listen.” 


PEOPLE IN SHORT SUPPLY: 


T IS THE ANSWER? 
W It appears certain that if college teaching is ® 
attract and hold top-grade men and women, 4 
drastic step must be taken: salaries must be doubled 
within five to ten years. 

There is nothing extravagant about such a proposal; 
indeed, it may dangerously understate the need. The 
current situation is so serious that even doubling his sak 
ary would not enable the college teacher to regain his 
former status in the American economy. 

Professor Harris of Harvard figures it this way: 

For every $100 he earned in 1930, the college faculty 
member earned only $85, in terms of 1930 dollars, @ 
1957. By contrast, the average American got $175 if 
1957 for every $100 he earned in 1930. Even if the pre 
fessor’s salary is doubled in ten years, he will get only 
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TEACHERS IN THE MARKETPLACE 


$70 increase in buying power over 1930. By contrast, the 
average American is expected to have $127 more buying 
power at the end of the same period. 

In this respect, Professor Harris notes, doubling faculty 
salaries is a modest program. ‘‘But in another sense,” he 
says, ““the proposed rise seems large indeed. None of the 
authorities . . . has told us where the money is coming 
from.” It seems quite clear that a fundamental change in 
public attitudes toward faculty salaries will be necessary 
before significant progress can be made. 


college must wrestle today without cease. 
For some, it is a matter of convincing taxpayers 
and state legislators that appropriating money for faculty 


PRostce THE MONEY is a problem with which each 


salaries is even more important than appropriating 
money for campus buildings. (Curiously, buildings are 
usually easier to ‘‘sell” than pay raises, despite the seem- 
ingly obvious fact that no one was ever educated by a pile 
of bricks.) 

For others, it has been a matter of fund-raising cam- 
paigns (““We are writing salary increases into our 1959-60 
budget, even though we don’t have any idea where the 
money is coming from,” says the president of a privately 
supported college in the Mid-Atlantic region); of finding 
additional salary money in budgets that are already 
spread thin (““We’re cutting. back our library’s book 
budget again, to gain some funds in the salary accounts”’); 
of tuition increases (‘“This is about the only private enter- 
prise in the country which gladly subsidizes its customers; 
maybe we’re crazy’); of promoting research contracts 
(‘“We claim to be a privately supported university, but 
what would we do without the AEC?’’); and of bar- 
gaining. 

**The tendency to bargain, on the part of both the col- 
leges and the teachers, is a deplorable development,” says 
the dean of a university in the South. But it is a grow- 
ing practice. As a result, inequities have developed: the 
teacher in a field in which people are in short supply or in 
industrial demand—or the teacher who is adept at 
“campus politics” —is likely to fare better than his col- 
leagues who are less favorably situated. 

“Before you check with the administration on the 
actual appointment of a specific individual,” says a 
faculty man quoted in the recent and revealing book, The 
Academic Marketplace, “‘you can be honest and say to 
the man, ‘Would you be interested in coming at this 
amount?’ and he says, ‘No, but I would be interested at 
this amount.’ ”’ One result of such bargaining has been 
that newly hired faculty members often make more 
money than was paid to the people they replace—a happy 
circumstance for the newcomers, but not likely to raise 
the morale of others on the faculty. 

**We have been compelled to set the beginning salary 
of such personnel as physics professors at least $1,500 
higher than salaries in such fields as history, art, physical 
education, and English,” wrote the dean of faculty in a 
state college in the Rocky Mountain area, in response to a 
recent government questionnaire dealing with salary prac- 
tices. ‘‘This began about 1954 and has worked until the 
present year, when the differential perhaps may be in- 
creased even more.” 

Bargaining is not new in Academe (Thorstein Veblen 
referred to it in The Higher Learning, which he wrote in 





1918), but never has it been as widespread or as much a 
matter of desperation as today. In colleges and universi- 
ties, whose members like to think of themselves as equally 
dedicated to all fields of human knowledge, it may prove 
to be a weakening factor of serious proportions. 

Many colleges and universities have managed to make 
modest across-the-board increases, designed to restore 
part of the faculty’s lost purchasing power. In the 1957- 
58 academic year, 1,197 institutions, 84.5 per cent of 
those answering a U.S. Office of Education survey ques- 
tion on the point, gave salary increases of at least 5 per 
cent to their faculties as a whole. More than half of them 
(248 public institutions and 329 privately supported insti- 
tutions) said their action was due wholly or in part to the 
teacher shortage. 

Others have found fringe benefits to be a partial 
answer. Providing low-cost housing is a particularly suc- 
cessful way of attracting and holding faculty members; 
and since housing is a major item in a family budget, it 
is as good as or better than a salary increase. Oglethorpe 
University in Georgia, for example, a 200-student, pri- 
vate, liberal arts institution, long ago built houses on cam- 
pus land (in one of the most desirable residential areas on 
the outskirts of Atlanta), which it rents to faculty mem- 
bers at about one-third the area’s going rate. (The cost 
of a three-bedroom faculty house: $50 per month.) ‘“‘It’s 
our major selling point,” says Oglethorpe’s president, 
Donald Agnew, “‘and we use it for all it’s worth.” 

Dartmouth, in addition to attacking the salary problem 
itself, has worked out a program of fringe benefits that 
includes full payment of retirement premiums (16 per 
cent of each faculty member’s annual salary), group in- 
surance coverage, paying the tuition of faculty children at 
any college in the country, liberal mortgage loans, and 
contributing to the improvement of local schools which 
faculty members’ children attend. 

Taking care of trouble spots while attempting to whittle 
down the salary problem as a whole, searching for new 
funds while reapportioning existing ones, the colleges and 
universities are dealing with their salary crises as best they 
can, and sometimes ingeniously. But still the gap between 
salary increases and the rising figures on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ consumer price index persists. 


OW CAN THE GAP BE CLOSED? 
First, stringent economies must be applied by 
educational institutions themselves. Any waste 


that occurs, as well as most luxuries, is probably being 
subsidized by low salaries. Some ‘‘waste” may be hidden 


in educational theories so old that they are accepted 
without question; if so, the theories must be re-examined 
and, if found invalid, replaced with new ones. The ide 
of the small class, for example, has long been honored 
by administrators and faculty members alike; there is 
now reason to suspect that large classes can be equally 
effective in many courses—a suspicion which, if found 
correct, should be translated into action by those instity 
tions which are able to do so. Tuition may have to be 
increased—a prospect at which many public-college, a 
well as many private-college, educators shudder, but 
which appears justified and fair if the increases can h 
tied to a system of loans, scholarships, and tuition re 
bates based on a student’s or his family’s ability to pay, 

Second, massive aid must come from the public, both 
in the form of taxes for increased salaries in state and 
municipal institutions and in the form of direct gifts tp 
both public and private institutions. Anyone who give 
money to a college or university for unrestricted use o 
éarmarked for faculty salaries can be sure that he is mak 
ing one of the best possible investments in the free world’s 
future. If he is himself a college alumnus, he may con 
sider it a repayment of a debt he incurred when his col 
lege or university subsidized a large part of his own edw- 
cation (virtually nowhere does, or did, a student’s tuition 
cover costs). If he is a corporation executive or director, 
he may consider it a legitimate cost of doing business; the 
supply of well-educated men and women (the alternative 
to which is half-educated men and women) is dependent 
upon it. If he is a parent, he may consider it a premium 
on a policy to insure high-quality education for his chil 
dren—quality which, without such aid, he can be certain 
will deteriorate. 

Plain talk between educators and the public is a thin 
necessity. The president of Barnard College, Millicent C 
McIntosh, says: “‘The ‘plight’ is not of the faculty, but of 
the public. The faculty will take care of themselves in the 
future either by leaving the teaching profession or by 
never entering it. Those who care for education, thos 
who run institutions of learning, and those who have chil 
dren—all these will be left holding the bag.” It is hard to 
believe that if Americans—and particularly college alum 
ni and alumnae—had been aware of the problem, they 
would have let faculty salaries fall into a sad state. Ameri 
cans know the value of excellence in higher education to0 
well to have blithely let its basic element—excellent teach 
ing—-slip into its present peril. First we must rescue it; 
then we must make certain that it does not fall into dis 
repair again. 





Some 
Questions 
for 
Alumni 
and 
Alumnae 


> Is your Alma Mater having difficulty finding qualified 
new teachers to fill vacancies and expand its faculty to 
meet climbing enrollments? 


> Has the economic status of faculty members of your 
college kept up with inflationary trends? 


> Are the physical facilities of your college, including 
laboratories and libraries, good enough to attract and 
hold qualified teachers? 


> Is your community one which respects the college 
teacher? Is the social and educational environment of 
your college’s ‘“home town”’ one in which a teacher would 
like to raise his family? 


> Are the restrictions on time and freedom of teachers 
at your college such as to discourage adventurous research, 
careful preparation of instruction, and the expression of 
honest conviction? 


> To meet the teacher shortage, is your college forced 
to resort to hiring practices that are unfair to segments of 
the faculty it already has? 


> Are courses of proved merit being curtailed? Are 
classes becoming larger than subject matter or safeguards 
of teacher-student relationships would warrant? 


> Are you, as an alumnus, and your college as an insti- 
tution, doing everything possible to encourage talented 
young people to pursue careers in college teaching? 


If you are dissatisfied with the answers to these questions, 
your college may need help. Contact alumni officials at 
your college to learn if your concern is justified. If it is, 
register your interest in helping the college authorities 
find solutions through appropriate programs of organized 
alumni cooperation. 
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COMMEMORATION DAY 


A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale University, was guest speaker at 
the Commemoration Day’ exercises, 
marking the eighty-third anniversary of 
the founding of the University, held on 
February 23. Dr. Griswold was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


THE FACULTY 


At THE ScHoot or Mepicine, 
Nicuotson J. EastMAn, professor and 
director of the department of obstetrics, 
has been honored by Modern Medicine 
Magazine for his studies of fetal oxy- 
genation and the causes of cerebral 
palsy. 

Patmer H. Furtcuer, m.p. ’36, house 
staff *36-’42, associate professor of 
medicine, has been appointed assistant 
dean of the School of Medicine. 

Tuomas B. Turner, fac. ’27-’32, 
86-55 (medicine), professor of micro- 
biology and dean of the Medical School, 
has been appointed to the National 
Advisory Council on Health Research 
Facilities for a second term. 

W. Barry Woop, gr., M.D. ’36, fac. 
88-42, house staff ’36~-’39, staff °40- 
42 (medicine), professor of microbi- 
ology, has resigned as vice-president of 
the Hospital and University to become 
chairman of the department of microbi- 
ology and to devote full time to teaching 
and research. Dr. Wood has recently 
been honored by Modern Medicine 
Magazine for his leadership in medical 
education and his research on the path- 
ogenesis of fever. 

In tHE Facutty or PuxiLosopuy, 
P. SarGENT FLORENCE is visiting pro- 
fessor of political economy for the sec- 
ond term. 

Haroip Jantz, professor of German, 
has been elected chairman of the com- 
parative literature group on Anglo- 
German literary relations of the Modern 
Language Association. 

SraNLEY KELLEY, JR., PH.D. ’55 (po- 
litical science), is visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of political science for the second 
term. 


ASSISTANT DEAN 


ALAN J. BEARDEN 
Palmer H. Futcher 
(See “Faculty’’) 


Grorce D. Mosrtow, professor of 
mathematics, has been made an hon- 
orary member of the Belgian Math- 
ematical Society. 

Ricnarp A. Mumma, associate pro- 
fessor of education and dean of McCoy 
College, has been appointed a member 
of the board of directors of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults for 1959. 

DonaLp PritcHarpD, professor of 
oceanography and director of the Ches- 
apeake Bay Institute, represented the 
United States on an international panel 
in Vienna, Austria, to discuss radio- 
active waste disposal in the sea. 

Franco D. Raserti, professor of 
physics, was visiting professor of physics 
at the University of Miami for the first 
term of 1958-59 and is visiting professor 
of physics at the University of Rome for 
the second term. 

Ar THE AppLieD Puysics Lapora- 
ToRY, three men have been named to the 
senior staff. They are Jos—pH ARTMAN, 
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previously with the Gordon McKay 
laboratory of Harvard University; 
Epear A. Bunt, formerly a senior 
lecturer of fluid mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa; and WiiL1aAM 
E. WI1son, sr. 

AT THE ScHoot or HYGIENE AND 
Pusitic Heattu, Joun J. Gart has 
joined the staff as assistant professor 
of biostatistics. 

Everett L. ScHILLER, sc.p. ’58 
(hygiene), has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of pathobiology. 

H. Nam Kent, research associate in 
surgery and pathobiology, has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of patho- 
biology. 


THE ALUMNI 


The late J. Hatt PLEeasants, B.A. 
95, M.D. ’99 fac. ’00—’35, house staff 
799-00 (medicine), University trustee 
’20-’51, trustee emeritus ’51-’56, hon- 
orary trustee ’56-’57, has been honored 
by an exhibition in his name sponsored 
jointly by the Maryland Historical 
Society and the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. 

The late CuHartes H. Broveu, 
PH.D. 98 (economy), former governor 
of Arkansas, has been honored by the 
University of Arkansas by the dedi- 
cation of a building in his name. 

The late Fiorence Rena Sasin, 
M.D. 00, fac. ’02—’25, house staff ’00- 
01 (medicine), has been honored by 
the erection of a statue in the National 
Statuary Hall by the state of Colorado. 

The late Mortimer WARREN, M.D. 
700, was honored by the Maine Medical 
Center, by the dedication of a lab- 
oratory in his name. 

H. A. B. Dunning, arts 05-06, 
LL.D. ’42, was honored by the dedication 
of Dunning Hall at the University of 
Maryland’s School of Pharmacy. Dr. 
Dunning is president of MHynson, 
Westcott, and Dunning, a drug manu- 
facturing firm in Baltimore. 

Tuomas S. EnGuar, M.D. ’14, M.P.H. 
89, has retired as Prince Georges 
County (Maryland) health officer. 





A Single 
Candle 


Continued from page 4 


age of doctors, Arabs are loath to allow 
Jewish doctors to visit them.) 

Although the Hopkins doctors wit- 
nessed such conditions, treated thou- 
sands of patients, and performed 
scores of operations, the chief purpose of 
their trip was educational. The Near 
East is better off medically than many 
other areas; in Jordan, for example, 
medical practice, on the whole, is quite 
good. Dr. Comanduras realized this 
during his survey tour, and it was for 
this reason that a specialty team was 
sent from Hopkins rather than a work- 
ing general medical team. These terms 
imply the main reason for the trip: to 
take into the area new ideas, new meth- 
ods, new instruments, and new interests. 

The Hopkins team included Richard 
W. TeLinde, professor and director of 
the department of gynecology, team 
chief; Charles E. Iliff, associate professor 
of ophthalmology; James P. Isaacs, 
assistant professor of surgery; Helen J. 
Ossofsky, cardiologist and pediatrician; 
Donald F. Proctor, associate professor 
of laryngology and otology; Gerhard 
Schmeisser, instructor in orthopedic 
surgery; and Lilly Rim, a graduate of 
the Hopkins School of Nursing and 
nurse-anesthetist at Sinai Hospital. The 
team was recruited by Edgar F. Berman, 
Hopkins surgeon and a member of the 
medical advisory council of MEDICcoO. 

The Hopkins doctors made staff 
rounds with local physicians, consulted 
on diagnoses, gave lectures, demon- 
strated new techniques in surgery and 
medical treatment. Even in the routine 
business of seeing patients, of whom 
there was a constant stream, the Hop- 
kins doctors could suggest better proce- 
dures, new approaches, more imaginative 
treatment. Dr. Iliff demonstrated several 
new ophthalmological techniques before 
an eager and attentive audience. And he 
proposed an international eye bank to 
aid countries where religious beliefs pre- 
vent natives from becoming donors. 

In pediatrics, Dr. Ossofsky noted 
that undernourishment is the number 
one problem upon which “all other 
clinical diseases are superimposed.” 
Diarrhea, she found, is second in terms 
of death rate; rheumatic diseases are 
third. Dr. Ossofsky conferred with Arab 
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doctors on the use of drugs in cardiac 
treatment after learning that about 10 
per cent of the deaths in one hospital in 
Amman are directly related to drug 
toxicity. In the premature ward of the 
Government Children’s Hospital she 
found that “‘the hospital lacks incuba- 
tors .... The entire room is closed and 
heated so the room itself functions as a 
single incubator. The ward is very well- 
run except that there are no isolation 
precautions, and no facilities for doctors 
or nurses to wash their hands before 
entering the premature wards. Washing 
between patients is unheard of... .” 

Dr. TeLinde, noting that only one 
gynecologist is available to treat Jor- 
dan’s million and a half people, proposed 
bringing young Arab men to the U. S. 
to study medicine. But, he cautioned, 
the majority of such students so far 
have stayed here to practice after com- 
pleting their studies. 


There are thousands of crippled 
children in Jordan, and nothing is being 
done to help them, remarks Dr. Schmeis- 
ser. Only one man has been trained as 
an orthopedic surgeon, and he practices 
almost entirely abdominal surgery. Dr. 
Schmeisser also points out that of the 
two thousand or so patients that he 
saw, the great majority suffered from 
the effects of either polio or congenital 
abnormalities, such as club feet or con- 
genitally dislocated hips, and “there are 
no brace makers, physiotherapists, port- 
able x-ray machines, traction devices, 
or intramedullary fixation devices.” He 
recommends that one or more American 
orthopedic surgeons be sent to Jordan 
with up-to-date equipment to teach 
Arab doctors proper orthopedic meth- 
ods. 

Dr. Proctor made several recommen- 
dations to MEpDIco after finding that 
tuberculosis “is a grave problem in Jor- 
dan today.” He suggested better facili- 
ties, sending a bronchoscopist (of which 
there are none), and concentration on 
preventive medicine. Dr. Proctor 
lamented the fact that nothing is done 
for the conservation of normal hearing 
or to help the deaf. He advocated the 
establishment of a small hearing and 
speech center. In a study of 605 chil- 
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dren conducted by himself and Dr, 
Ossofsky, Dr. Proctor found that 30 per 
cent of the refugee children had severe 
chronic sinusitis—one in every three 
children, therefore, suffers from respira- 
tory infections. 


L. ITS ATTEMPT to provide “person to 
person medical service to the villagers 
of foreign lands,” MEDICO disavows any 
intention of making the world over in 
the image of America. Visiting only by 
official invitation, MEDICO works 
through the host government’s depart- 
ment of health. Small clinics are built, 
stocked, and supplied, and personnel 
are trained. After a period of eighteen to 
twenty-four months, MEDIcOo turns over 
the clinics and equipment to the govern- 
ment (when local personnel are avail- 
able to continue operating them) and 
moves into another area. 

Although the Hopkins team was the 
first of its kind, this is not the first 
MEDICO activity. Support is given to 
Drs. Dooley, Schweitzer, and Seagrave 
in their missionary hospitals, as well as 
to Dr. Emmanuel Voulgaropoulos in 
Cambodia and mMepico-trained Dr. 
Mungai Nijoroge in Africa. In associa- 
tion with three American drug com- 
panies, MEDICO is sponsoring the con- 
struction of a mental hospital in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. 

Supported by contributions from the 
public, industry, and foundations, 
MEDICO continues to grow. Apprehen- 
sion regarding the recruitment of teams 
similar to the Hopkins team seems un- 
founded. Eight medical schools in the 
U. S. have responded affirmatively to 
MEDICO requests. Furthermore, 160 
doctors have volunteered (as a result of 
a pilot study of 1,800 Maryland doctors) 
to join MEDICO teams for periods of two 
to twelve months. Cheered by such a 
showing, MEDICO officials (a five-man 
administrative staff) are confident that 
the agency will soon be able to send 
five hundred doctors to foreign countries 
to treat some six million patients a year. 

Howard A. Rusk, director of the In- 
stitute of Medicine and Rehabilitation 
of New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Center, associate editor of the New 
York Times, and member of MEpIco’s 
advisory council, summarizes the ideals 
and basis of MEDIcO with an ancient 
proverb: 

“It is better to light a single candle 
than to curse the darkness.”’ 
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it is Tennyson. I do not think there is 
any excuse for pulling flowers out of 
crannied walls and using them as a 
reason for not reading Tillich. It strikes 
me as sheer intellectual laziness. 


a. LAST STRAW was laid on my back 
when I met a woman in Cambridge at a 
perfectly charming farewell tea given 
by the mother of a young man who was 
going west, she said, to Rochester— 
New York, not Minnesota. Knowing 
that I had worn out a good many pairs 
of shoes tramping the roads of Rhode 
Island, she told me that the wonderful 
thing about walking was that it brought 
one closer to nature. It certainly brought 
one close to nature around 1910. But 
who in the world wanted to be closer to 
nature? Walking was simply the surest 
way of getting out of Providence, unless 
you had a car, which none of us 
did have. When you got as far as Quins- 
nicket or Rumford, you never saw a 
teacher or student or textbook; there 
was no smell of the chemistry lab, or 
the gymnasium; in short, you were free. 

Everyone with a modicum of common 
sense knows perfectly well that there is 
plenty of nature inside of one. We spend 
most of our lives trying to conquer it. 
It is so close to us twenty-four hours a 
day that people flock to movies, listen 
to radios, huddle together in lecture 
halls, and nowadays stare goggle-eyed 
at television to avoid it. Some even take 
to drink. 


1... as I say, everything turned into 
something else. And that was the aston- 
ishing discovery of my youth. It makes 
one think of modern houses which have 
gone early American. Spinning wheels 
decorate the living room; cobblers’ 
benches turn into coffee tables; coffee 
grinders are changed into lamps. 

What is so horrible about it is the 
way this technique evades the facts. I 
have always, as those who have read my 
complete works know, had a certain 
admiration for Peter Bell. I think he was 
dead right in saying that a primrose, 
whether by the river’s brim or not, is 
nothing more than a primrose, and if 


he had said it was the Weltgeist in a 
vegetable epiphany, I should say that 
as far as I am concerned, he was crazy. 

For that would be sheer superstition. 
It is no more intelligent to say that a 
primrose is something else, some humble 
spirit of the fields or marshes, than it is 
to say that a wooden grigri or a pouch of 
leather stuffed with the teeth of a bat, 
the hair of an albino mule, and a few 
snippets of red cotton thread is capable 
of diverting the lightning. Superstition 
by and large consists in taking symbols 
literally and the way you get that way 
is simple. 

IT shall now explain how to develop a 
superstition: 

Take something or other, say salt, 
and begin to brood about it. Say to 
yourself, salt is necessary for life, not 
only for human life but for animal life. 
Farmers put bricks of salt in the fields 
for the cows to lick, and the wild beasts 
congregate near salty places to absorb a 
bit of this life-saving mineral—you 
mustn’t repeat a word, you know, if 
you’ve taken English I. 

Then look up salt in a chemistry 
‘book and notice that it is composed of 
sodium, a grey dull metal (something 
like the editorials in the New York 
Times) which bursts into flame when 
thrown in water, and chlorine, a poison- 
ous green gas. How marvelous, you then 
murmur to yourself, or even aloud if 
there’s anyone nearby in need of edifica- 
tion, that two such deadly things should 
combine to preserve life. What a para- 
dox! How even chemistry exhibits levels 
of meaning! What symbolic tension! 
You can add as many exclamations 
here as you wish. 

At this point the road branches. If 
you are one kind of person, you begin 
to dream of removing all the salt from 
Russia and the satellite countries, de- 
composing it and watching our Com- 
munist brothers choking to death as 
they inhale the chlorine while gobs of 
sodium go floating down the Dnieper 
and the Volga in flames. That will teach 
them to scorn the American way of life 

If, as I hope, you are another kind of 
person, you begin to think how wonder- 
ful it is that the earth provides just 
that one mineral which animal life 
needs, and you write a book on the fit- 
ness of the environment. If you are a 
third type, you scowl and think how 
man’s whole existence is dependent on a 
miserable chemical compound which 
limits our range of possibilities and 
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fetters the human spirit. There are other 
branches to this road, but I shall stop 
at three, which is consecrated to pro- 
fessors, who can never think of more 
than three points anyway and, if they 
could, they know that their students 
would never remember them. 

Well, let us suppose that we are the 
second type of person. Salt now be- 
comes something of inestimable value, 
and we transfer to it all the admiration 
which we have for ourselves. We forget 
that its value is instrumental; we do 
not stop to see what it does when it 
gets inside of a living organism; we drop 
out of view all the steps between our 
taste for salt and the benefactions it 
confers on the cosmos for keeping us 
going. 

Salt is now a symbol and not a con- 
diment. We begin to write hymns and 
sonnets to salt. We give commencement 
addresses about it. We form a society 
for the preservation of ancient salt- 
mines. And of course we hire a public re- 
lations counselor to increase the mem- 
bership and also the dues and, it goes 
without saying, we publish a journal, 
The Saline Review, in which PH.D.’s 
write articles on “Salt among the Eski- 
mos,” “Der Salzgebrauch bei Goethe,” 
‘Salt as a Metaphor in Shakespeare,” 
and so on ad indefinitum. By now we 
have forgotten the origin of the move- 
ment or, to put it more nobly, we have 
obtruncated the final cause from the 
material cause and announced that it 
is good-in-itself and needs no further 
justification. 


I HAVE Now reached the point at which 
I can shoot my first ball. Education is a 
process which started by being of some 
use. You were educated in order to learn 
things and for no other purpose. Educa- 
tion was invented because human beings 
simply do not know all they need to 
know on earth when freshly hatched 
We have to learn how to eat, how to 
walk, how to speak, how to dress, how to 
behave toward our parents and siblings 
and associates, how to modify every 
instinct which we have so as to be tol- 
erated by that mythical creature known 
as Society. (We shall have something to 
say about Society later.) 

Teaching is the process by which pro- 
fessional sadists show us how to do these 
things. By force of rewards and punish- 
ments, they drum into us a set of rituals, 
which sooner or later become compulsive 
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and which we then call by some elegant 
name, like The Great Tradition. 

Now it is obvious that teaching has 
only instrumental value as far as the 
pupil is concerned. The teacher can be 
made to believe that as compensation 
for a salary which no one in his right 
mind would accept, he is consecrating 
himself to a great cause. But as a matter 
of fact, it is not a great cause at all to 
beat into the head of an innocent child 
the correct way to conjugate irregular 
verbs—or even regular ones—in a lan- 
guage course, or how to do long division 
or when Eli Whitney invented the cot- 
ton gin. It is boring, if necessary, work. 
And it is just as boring to the child as it 
is to the teacher. The only excuse for 
elementary education is that it teaches 
the children things which they have to 
know if they are going on to secondary 
school. And the only excuse for most of 
the teaching in the secondary schools is 
that the young people must know these 
things if they are going on to college. 

I am not blaming the teachers for 
trying to make the process as pleasant as 
possible. I think that is a wonderful and 
kindly idea, for, personally, I found life 
in the primary and secondary schools, 
when I went to them in the Dark Ages 
before Dewey, an uninterrupted torture. 
If reading Burke’s conciliation speech 
and Silas Marner and Viri Romae and 
Caesar can be made pleasant, I am all 
for it, assuming that the student has 
got to read them. This may be one of the 
lower forms of hedonism, but I fail to 
see why anyone should suffer agony 
until he has to, Admiral Rickover to 
the contrary. 


\( a course is in the lower 


schools or in college and the graduate 
schools, its primary value is instrumen- 
tal. I can see no more sense in telling a 
person that the reason why he is study- 
ing two foreign languages is to improve 
his mind than there is in telling a carpen- 
ter that the reason why he has to learn to 
saw a straight line isto improve his mind. 
You learn a language in order either to 
speak or read it, and it is sheer mystifi- 
cation to try to endow the procedure 
with some higher value. 
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“T shall now explain how to develop 
a superstition. Take something, say 
salt, and begin to brood about it.”’ 


I should imagine that the same is 
true of those one-year science courses 
which are imposed on students in the 
humanities and the social sciences. How 
eloquent professors get when they de- 
clare that no one can be educated today 
who does not know something of sci- 
ence! When you ask them what the 
something is, they treat you as if you 
are suffering from arrested develop- 
ment. What can you learn of any science 
in the usual introductory course in 
physics or chemistry? You do not even 
learn how to solve a simple problem 
experimentally. No one ever says to one 
of these students, “Here is a problem in 
chemistry; how would you devise an 
experiment to solve it?’ On the con- 
trary, the laboratory manuals have the 
experiments all laid out and the student 
is told what problem each is solving. 
Even in mathematics, which is the big- 
gest magic of them all, the student is 
first told how to solve certain types of 
problems and then is given problems of 
the right type to solve by the method 
taught him. The majors in the sciences 
are not fooled. They know well enough 
that these one-year courses are prepara- 
tory for the more advanced courses. If 
they do not, all they have to do is to 
look at the college catalogue and they 
will see that Chemistry I is a prerequi- 
site for Chemistry II and that Chem- 
istry II is a prerequisite for Chemistry 
III. But when the poor oaf from the 
humanities is dragged protesting into 
the lab, he is told that he is being initi- 
ated into one of the major mysteries of 
modern civilization and that the country 
needs more scientists to beat the Rus- 
sians. This, let me say, in spite of the 


fact that until this year the only two 
Russians to get Nobel Prizes in science 
were Pavlov in 1904 and Semenov in 
1956. 

None of this denies that any course, 
however instrumental in purpose, may 
also have what we philosophers might 
call terminal value as well. There are 
people who like elementary mathe- 
matics, laboratory chemistry and phys- 
ics, English composition, elementary 
French, and so on. People like all kinds 
of things. If they have a good time doing 
what is devised to prepare them for 
something else, so much the better. I 
used to like grammar. I was, to be sure, 
a bit deviant, shall we say, in my likes 
and dislikes, but the fact is that if one 
has a good memory, one enjoys using it. 
I am told that amateur actors enjoy 
acting, though surely no one enjoys 
watching them perform except for 
psychological reasons. And it is possible 
that dentists enjoy inflicting pain. One 
can never tell about such things. I 
once heard of a man who so enjoyed 
accounting that he made up problems 
for himself to solve during his sleepless 
nights. He loved his work so much that 
he finally died from lack of sleep. But 
such value need not be generalized to 
cover the whole race and need not be 
given as the justification for such stud- 
ies. Their justification is instrumental 
and whatever terminal value they have 
is a by-product. 

But after all one cannot go on forever 
finding newer and newer goals for the 
preparatory courses to attain. Sometime 
or other one has to come to a halt, I 
suppose, and say, “This is it; I can now 
read Vergil with my feet on the fender 
and that’s good enough for me.’ Or, 
“Now I have found a formula for the 
distribution of the prime numbers and 
I’m a real mathematician.” Or, “I 
now have found a way to show that it’s 
valid to argue from contrary to fact 
conditionals and can rest content; I’m 
a logician.” It is true that no one actu- 
ally ever stops until his body gives out, 
and each new resting place is just a 
breather. But one does not, know that. 
Learning is like the drug habit: the 
more you give in to it, the stronger its 
hold on you. But my point is that the 
value of these things is in the things 
themselves and is determined by the 
individuals engaged in them and not by 
others. Fundamentally the only reason 
for doing anything, where choice is 
possible, is that you find it interesting, 
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though one is seldom willing to admit 


this 


B ut this will not do at all for the su- 
perstitious educationalists. No, first they 
set up something or other which they 
call just plain education. It is not edu- 
cation in something; it is not the educa- 
tion of men and women to do some- 
thing; it is education off by itself in a 
world of ideals 

To hear the gurus talk of this process 
is like hearing a mother say to her 
daughter, ““My dear, every girl should 
learn to cook, not to cook anything in 
particular, but just cooking. You shall 
not, my daughter, engage in the manual 
operations of cooking breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner, or eggs, roast beef, bread, 
or fish; you shall have a liberal education 
in the general principles of culination.” 
And, if the daughter is not hypnotized 
by the highfalutin language, she may 
turn on her mother and ask why. The 
answer, you may be sure, will be: “No 
girl can consider herself to be a true 
woman who does not know the general 
principles of cooking.” 

If this sounds exaggerated, listen to 
the professors of English who say that 
no man can be considered educated who 
does not know the great classics of his 
mother tongue, though actually the 
mother tongue may be Italian, Polish, 
Yiddish, or Chinese. Or you might 
spend an hour or two listening to the 
chairman of the committee on curricu- 
lum, if you have one. “No man,” he 
will say, “can be considered educated 
who does not know the general princi- 
ples of science.” “What science?’’ you 
reply. Just science, as if there were such 
a thing. 

I once heard one of my colleagues at 
Johns Hopkins announce at the faculty 
club that no man could be considered 
educated who did not know Shake- 
speare. “How about Plato and Aris- 
totle?”” I ventured to murmur. ‘They 
didn’t know Shakespeare.” But I regret 
to say that he thought I was a sophist. 

The first superstition about educa- 
tion, then, is that there is such a thing 
off by itself. This superstition has its 
roots in language which permits us to 
take any noun whatsoever and establish 
it as an abstraction. Education is far 
from being a unique case. The noun 
“art” is another. The habit of yanking 
such contextual terms out of their con- 
texts and writing books about what they 


mean may give some satisfaction to 
the people who do it, but surely conveys 
no information to anyone else. Yet the 
higher you soar in your abstractions, 
the nobler you sound; and all of us want 
to sound as noble as possible, especially 
when we don’t know what we are talk- 
ing about. 


ie ESTABLISHMENT of pure educa- 
tion of nobody and in nothing as an 
ideal leads over immediately to another 
superstition. For the man who believes 
in lucky and unlucky numbers usually 
also believes in astrology, palmistry, 
and phrenology. Consequently you have 
to say next what the further aims of 
pure education are. 

It never occurs to such people that 
some things are just for themselves. As 
Bach is reported to have said of his 
music, “It is for the glory of God and a 
pleasant occupation.” But in a society 
like our own, this would never do, for 
it would seem frivolous. Hence one 
turns to something else. And that some- 
thing else is sometimes said to be char- 
acter-building. 

The kind of character which educa- 
tion builds is left pretty vague, but any- 
way it is supposed to be good. Now any- 
one who has ever studied or taught in a 


. college for any length of time knows that 


students and teachers have exactly the 
same kinds of character as other people. 
We teachers are just as petty, as jealous, 
as ambitious, as intriguing, as fond of 
bickering and sniping, and also as mag- 
nanimous, as helpful, as self-effacing, 
as codperative; and as charitable as 
men who are not teachers. 

I have known even teachers of ethics 
who were timid when their colleagues 
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People stare goggle-eyed at televi- 
sion or even take to drink to con- 
quer the nature inside of them. 
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got into trouble and would do nothing 
to help. But I have known others who 
had never cracked a book in ethics and 
yet instinctively knew what was right 
and wrong. How many professors in 
Germany stood out against Hitler? 
How many in the United States stood 
out against McCarthy? How many 
presidents of colleges went to bat to pro- 
tect the civil rights of their faculties 
in the recent unpleasantness? The num- 
bers were so small, as you all know, that 
when someone did actually stand up for 
what was right, he was hailed as a hero— 
at least by those who were on his side. 

If by character one means moral 
courage, we intellectuals have no corner 
on it. 

I have had the good fortune to be 
mixed up in a variety of things in the 
last half-century and think I have 
enough evidence from my own experi- 
ence to say that one finds just as much 
moral stamina amongst people who have 
had little or no education as amongst the 
literati. 

I saw a bit of the Resistance in 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
during the Second World War. There 
were intellectuals in the Resistance, 
but the great mass could not by the very 
nature of the case be intellectuals. There 
just were not enough of them in any 
country to do the job. There were little 
employees, office men, concierges, police- 
men, railroad men, professional soldiers, 
in fact an entire cross-section of the pop- 
ulation. But to be in the Resistance, 
especially in France, required a firm 
belief in the rightness of certain ways of 
living and the courage to act on your be- 
liefs. 

If character is what you are looking 
for, I can show you just as much out- 
side of colleges as inside. And, sad to 
relate, the intellectual at times has been 
known to put his own intellectual pur- 
suits above everything else. He may not 
fiddle while Rome burns, but he is very 
likely to be writing the music. 


Nw IN LINE is the man who says 
that education is for the production of 
leaders. Why should an educated man 
be any more fit for leadership than one 
who is not educated? I am not crazy 
about leaders, but, if you have to have 
them, I should look for them in labor 
unions, in the Army and Navy, in Con- 
gress, in garden clubs, and wherever else 
people work together in gangs. It is 
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absurd to think that leaders should be 
found among men who work on their 
own for the most part, dependent to be 
sure on the dead whose books they read 
and on colleagues often far away. The 
leaders in a college are the operators 
who manage the various teams and edit 
the school paper; they are not the schol- 
ars except by chance. 

For scholarship is a fairly lonely occu- 
pation. You hatch an idea and then you 
run around trying to feed it. If you talk 
about it, like a mother discussing her 
problem child, you are likely to meet 
with skeptical, if not distraught, faces. 
All one has to do is to think of the 
scientific geniuses, men like Copernicus, 
Galileo, Newton, Lavoisier, Mendel, 
Darwin, and Einstein. Does anyone 
imagine that these men were efferves- 
cent with college spirit, cheering on the 
team, being presidents of their classes, 
managing the football eleven, raising 
money for alma mater? They became 
leaders, if you will, after they died. 
While they were alive, they were in their 
studies, in their laboratories, in the 
library, plugging away on their work. 
Their leadership was purely incidental. 


A THIRD superstition is that education 
is training for citizenship. That one may 
educate men or women in their duties 
to the state is highly probable. Whether 
they will apply what they have learned 
is another story. But to maintain that 
education in general is training in citi- 
zenship is far from true. Many a man is 
very well educated and is a bad citizen: 
Ezra Pound is hardly an ignoramus. 
Many a good citizen has very little 
education. 

The state is better off, one imagines, 
if a large fraction of its citizens is well 
educated in something, for a horde of 
barbarians is scarcely the ideal of any 
reformer except Hitler. The price you 
pay, however, for a state in which edu- 
cated citizens are plentiful is disagree- 
ment and debate. 

If someone comes along and has the 
power which Khrushchev seems to have 
of deciding ahead of time just what 
kind of citizen he wants, then, of course, 
it will be possible to train everyone to do 
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the proper tricks. All he has to do is to 
suppress academic freedom and _ pri- 
vately endowed universities, substitute 
governmentally supervised textbooks 
for the variety now in use, put every 
teacher through some sort of super- 
loyalty investigation, close down all the 
churches, slaughter everyone over 50, 
put all recalcitrants into concentration 
camps, and begin. He will have a state, 
then, which is 100 per cent efficient and 
a population of loyal citizens with no 
minds of their own. 

But, as Khrushchev has also been 
wise enough to realize, he must remove 
the humanities from the state-supported 
curriculum and put them, if anywhere, 
into night schools. When the student 
gets through studying how to launch 
satellites and intercontinental missiles 
and the factory hand has left his factory 
and the agricultural laborer his tractor, 
it is doubtful whether any significant 
number of them will have the strength 
to spend their evenings studying history, 
literature, and the other arts. 

This may sound too gruesome to 
those who do not have the ambition to 
be members of a beehive or anthill, but 
there is little doubt in my mind that 
such a society would be pretty calm and 
peaceful. What magazine writers call 
bewildered youth would cease to be be- 
wildered. No one would be puzzled 
about the right answer to any question. 
If such anthropoids could ask questions, 
which is improbable, they would find 
all the answers in the books. 


L GOEs without saying that one might 
follow another tack. One might say that 
the good citizen is the man with a crit- 
ical mind who does not hesitate to ask 
why. Such a man would be like Socrates, 
the human gadfly, probably one of the 
most uncodperative fellows who ever 
lived—a social pest, a maverick, with a 
profound respect for the truth and none 
for common opinion. He was, as you 
will recall, executed. The prophets of 
Israel also must have been terribly hard 
to get along with; I doubt whether any 
of them would have “made” a decent 
club. I am judging them, as one must, 
on their writings. Nor do I think the 
Twelve Apostles would have fitted into 
most of our social complexes. They all 
came to lamentable ends. But now that 
we are rid of them, it is safe enough to 
say how grateful we are to them for 
what they have done for us. 


“Scholarship is a fairly lonely 
occupation.” 


I do not imagine that we would ex- 
ecute Socrates today if he were alive, 
but I doubt whether he could get a pro- 
fessorship in any American university. 
For the dean would want to see his 
bibliography and know something 
about his personality, and I fear that 
the results of the investigating would 
not be encouraging. As for the prophets 
and the apostles, there is no need of 
comment, for none of them had pPu.p.’s. 
They were good enough teachers, per- 
haps, but, bless you, not scholars. They 
would never do. 

This type of person is not trained to 
be a good citizen; he just is a good cit- 
izen. He knows what he knows and he 
knows it thoroughly. He has critical 
insight; he sees problems; he asks ques- 
tions; he fearlessly tries to answer them 
and sometimes succeeds. Without con- 
sciously working for society, he does it a 
lot of good and the good he does is done 
through his mere presence. 

One never knows ahead of time what 
ends will be served by one’s work. The 
physicists who released atomic energy 
did not do it for the ends to which it has 
been put. It has been put to wicked ends 
and also to good ends. And such is the 
fate of every discovery. I do not suppose 
that fire was invented so that one could 
burn people at the stake or that tele- 
phones were invented so one could be 
interrupted at meals. But one has to 
take the lean with the fat as things are 
and make the best of it. 

The man who is educated in some- 
thing knows more about it than other 
people do. If it is good to have as much 
knowledge about a subject as possible, 
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then such men are good citizens in a 
more reasonable sense than the men who 
set out to be good citizens after some 
pattern which a demagogue has cut out 
for them. This would not be the case if 
anyone could foresee all the problems 
which mankind will ever have to face. 
But no one can. 


A FOURTH SUPERSTITION is that edu- 
cation is to adjust students to society. 
This is one of the worst. What society 
is he to be adjusted to? Society is a 
congeries of smaller social groups, 
churches, clubs, business firms, schools, 
political parties, learned and non- 
learned societies, of which there are 
about 1,200 on the national level alone, 
according to the World Almanac. (I 
strongly advise your spending an hour 
or two mulling over the list of them.) 
People not only belong to these organi- 
zations—and the word “belong’’ is 
sinister—they pay dues to support 
them. 

Now no one lives in all of society; 
no one could. Moreover, if a man is 
identified with three or four of these 
groups, it does not mean that he shares 
all the ideas which every other member 
of the group believes in. Far from it. The 
fact that one is a member, let us say, of 
a museum of art does not even mean 
that one shares all the aesthetic ideas of 
the other members, let alone their 
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political, economic, and religious ideas. 
A man may be very avant-garde aesthet- 
ically and very rear-guard econom- 
ically. And in the United States you 
cannot tell what a man’s political views 
are by his party, for a Rhode Island 
Democrat is scarcely likely to agree with 
a Georgian Democrat on anything other 
than the way he will vote, and lately 
not even that has been true. What you 
have to adjust to is the diversity in- 
herent in our system. And this is very 
great. There are, as you know, some 
societies whose sole purpose is to glorify 
their members’ ancestors. It is, as one 
of my brothers once pointed out to such 
a group in Faneuil Hall, the least of all 
virtues to have ancestors greater than 
oneself, but still there are lots of societies 
which exist for demonstrating it. There 
are other societies whose purpose is to 
squeeze as much money out of the gov- 
ernments as they can squeeze. There 
are societies of men acting like boys and 
of boys acting like men. There are mys- 
terious groups named after some totemic 
animal; what they exist for is kept 
secret. There are groups which chase 
foxes on horseback and others who chase 
rabbits on foot. There are clubs whose 
sole purpose is eating and drinking and 
others whose purpose is to limit both. 
You would be completely bedazzled if 
you read the names of the national or- 
ganizations which make up the 1,200. 
Besides these there are of course the 


Imagine Einstein effervescent with college spirit, cheering on the team. 
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local groups. But my head is already 
confused as I think of the marvelous 
opportunity there would be for an ed- 
ucated man to be adjusted to, let us 
say, the Loyal and Benevolent Order of 
Weasels, the American Association for 
the Preservation of Ruined Monuments, 
the American Brotherhood of Cucum- 
ber Picklers, the Fee-fi-fo-fum Anti- 
vegetarian League, and, we must not 
forget, the American Society for Aesthet- 
ics. There is no conflict of purpose in 
many of these societies; one could belong 
to them all without inconsistency. But 
that would not mean that every member 
of each would be a member of all the 
others, for some of the anti-vegetarians 
might also be all for the destruction of 
ruined monuments, and so it would go. 
My only point in introducing this del- 
icate subject is that with a society of 
societies so complicated, how could any- 
one in any reasonable sense of the term 
be adjusted to it as a whole? If it is a 
whole. The best one could do would be 
to adopt an attitude of indifference, 
but if everyone did that, half of the 
organizations in this country would go 
to the wall, for at least half are against 
something. 


A, THE RISK of wearing you out, I 
could go on with this list of supersti- 
tions: the superstition that education is 
to instill in a student the Best that has 
been Thought and Said, for instance, 
when it would be much more useful to 
know the worst; the superstition that 
education is for the sake of the friends 
you make, when everyone knows that 
in ten years after commencement you 
won’t be able to recall the names of 
most of your classmates; the supersti- 
tion that education is to prepare you 
for Life, as if Life were something 
beyond the campus and within the gate 
was—what? But I think that you have 
got my point by now and I need not 
reiterate it. 

Education is the name for learning 
things, and teaching is the teaching of 
what you learn. All the rest comes by 
the way, if it comes at all. Most studies 
do us no good in any down-to-earth 
sense of good. But as Cicero said in a 
somewhat different context, ‘they are a 
stimulus to youth, a diversion for old 
age, adorn success, provide a refuge in 
adversity, are a delight at home and a 
companion in our travels.’’ And what in 
the world is wrong with that? 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


AN INFORMAL 


TT MIDDLE sixteen pages of this 
issue of The Johns Hopkins Mag- 
azine—pages 9 through 24—contain a 
special report which will reach more 
college and university alumni than any 
other publication in history, we suspect. 
And well it might. The subject with 
which it deals—the state of college 
teaching, now and in the years ahead— 
is that important. 

The report is the result of a codpera- 
tive effort by the editors of nineteen 
magazines, including this one. They 
offered to supply copies of their report 
to any other college or university mag- 
azine that wanted to share the printing 
costs—and the response was astounding. 
Two hundred fifty institutions will 
send the report to their alumni and 
alumnae this spring—a_ total of 
2,250,000 college-educated men and 
women. 

The editors, whose own magazines 
have circulations in the mere tens of 
thousands, admit to being somewhat 
dizzied by the statistics. 
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Why such a circulation? The 250 
publishers, the colleges and universi- 
ties, are face to face with a crisis. The 
problem of providing good teaching for 
their growing student populations has 
reached a critical stage. It is nearly out 
of hand. It is essential that people— 
particularly college and _ university 
alumni—realize this, before it is too late. 

The spectacle of a crisis in teaching, 
in a country which has based its progress 
and must stake its survival on the edu- 
cation of its qualified citizens, would be 
unbelievable, were it not so real and 
present. It is hard to believe that we, as 
a people, would have /et it come about. 
The only possible explanation is that 
the facts of the situation have not been 
clear to us. 

Well, they are clear now. And fast 


REPORT 


action—largely in the form of giving 
money to improve faculty salaries—is 
imperative. The consequences of doing 
nothing, or too little, need not be spelled 
out for a college alumnus or alumna. 
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“... You .refer to the spirit of ad- 
venture and pioneering that has long 
been characteristic of Johns Hopkins,” 
writes a reader of this column, Mrs, 
Harry Hoffman of Clinton, New Jersey. 
“TI would tell you a story. 

“Almost fifty years ago I was a stu- 
dent nurse at the Hospital. At that 
time on old Ward B, some of the patients 
had the use of a fireplace in the bed- 
room .... 

“We had a young boy who did odd 
jobs and who cared for these fires. One 
day he was laying the fire in such a 
slovenly way that the patient remon- 
strated. Said she, ‘You will never get it 
to burn if you do it that way.’ 

“He answered her politely. ‘You 
know, ma’am, this is Johns Hopkins— 
where we experiment.’ ” 
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Since we last referred, in this space, 
to our collection of references to Johns 
Hopkins in fiction, contributions have 
been flowing in. 

We once had hopes of being able to 
print them all; such hopes have had to 
be abandoned, but everyone who adds 
to the collection has our thanks—and 
we hope that others will join the cause. 

Our favorite among those we have 
not yet published comes from the Amos 
’n’ Andy television show. Says the 
Kingfish, dressed as a doctor: 

“T’se been taking a correspondence 
course in doctoring from that big medi- 
cal school down in Baltimore—Johns 
Manville.” 
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_ Events At Johns Hopkins 


HOLIDAYS 


Sprinc VACATION—The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 
will recess for spring vacation from 
Sunday, Mar. 22, through Sunday, Mar. 
29; the SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH will recess from Thursday, Mar. 
26 at 5 p.m. to Monday, Mar. 30 at 9 a.m.; 
the SCHOOL OF MEDICINE will recess from 
Friday, Mar. 27 at 9 a.m. to Monday, Mar. 
30 at 9 a.m.; the SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES will recess from 
Saturday, Mar. 14 through Sunday, Mar. 
22. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


InstITUTE OF Rapio EncineERs—A Hopkins 
hour will be held during the meeting on 
TUESDAY, MARCH 24. Time and place will 
be announced. 

Lacrosse ALUMNI Smoker—The annual 
gathering of lacrosse alumni will be held on 
MONDAY, MARCH 30, at 8 p.m. in the Clipper 
Roow of Shriver Hall. 

New York Atumni Association—The 
annual dinner will be held at the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research in 
New York on FRIDAY, Apri 3. Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower and Dr. Detlev Bronk will 
attend. Time will be announced. 

American CuemicaL Soctery—A Hopkins 
hour will be held during the meeting in 
Boston on TUESDAY, APRIL 7. Time and 
place of the meeting will be announced. 

DetmarRvA ALUMNI AssocIATION—The an- 
nual dinner of the association will be held 
in Wilmington, Delaware, on FRIDAY, 
APRIL 10. Time and place will be an- 
nounced. 

FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SOCIETIES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL Brotocy—A Hopkins hour 
will be held during the meeting in Atlantic 
City on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15. Time and 
place will be announced. 

Homecoming WEEKEND — _ ENGINEERS’ 
DINNER in Levering Hall at 6 p.m. on Fri- 
day, May 8. On saturpay, MAY 9: buffet 
luncheon in the gymnasium at 11:45 a.m.; 
lacrosse game at 2:30 p.m. (Johns Hopkins 
vs. Navy); reunion class dinners at 6 p.m. 


SPRING SPORTS 


NoteE—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the present university 
year may obtain a card without charge by 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the Department of Physical Education, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. Alumni of the University should 
address their requests for admission cards 
to the Alumni Relations Office, the Johns 
_— University, Baltimore 18, Mary- 

nd, 


BasreBaLtu—Johns Hopkins vs. M.1.T. on Fri- 


day, April 3 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednesday, April 
8 (away); MARYLAND on Thursday, April 
9 (away); URSINUs on Saturday, April 11 
(away) ; FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Tues- 
day April 14 (away); GETTYSBURG on Fri- 
day, April 17 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, April 18 
(Homewood at 2 p.m.); Loyoua on Tues- 
day, April 21 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
DELAWARE on Wednesday, April 22 
(away); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, April 
25 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Wednesday, April 29 
(away); WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 2 
(away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on Tuesday, 
May 5 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); LOYOLA on 
Thursday, May 7 (away); WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, May 9 (Homewood at 
12 noon); DICKINSON on Tuesday, May 12 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.). 


LacrossE—Johns Hopkins vs. YALE on 


Tuesday, March 31 (Homewood at 2:30 
p-m.); VIRGINIA on Saturday, April 4 
(away); PRINCETON on Saturday, April 11 
(Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); WASHINGTON 
AND LEE on Saturday, April (Homewood 
at 2:30 p.m.); LoyoLa on Wednesday, 
April 22 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); RUTGERS 
on Saturday, April 25 (away); RENSSELAER 
on Saturday, May 2 (away); NAVY on 
Saturday, May 9 (Homewood at 2:30 
p.m.); MARYLAND on Saturday, May 16 
(away); MT. WASHINGTON on Saturday, 
May 23 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.). 


Track—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN AND 


MARSHALL on Saturday, April 4 (Home- 
wood at 2:30 p.m.); SWARTHMORE on Sat- 
urday, April 11 (Homewood at 12 noon); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, April 18 
(away); GETTYSBURG on Saturday, April 25 
(away); DELAWARE on Tuesday, April 28 
(away); DICKINSON on Saturday, May 2 
(Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); LOYOLA on Sat- 
urday, May 9 (Homewood at 11:30 a.m.); 
MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Friday, 
May 15, at 2 p.m. and Saturday, May 16, 
at 1 p.m. (Homewood). 


Tennis—Johns Hopkins vs. syRAcUSE on 


Tuesday, March 31 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
BROWN on Thursday, April 2 (Homewood 
at 3 p.m.); TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednes- 
day, April 8 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
LoyoLa on Friday, April 10 (away); 
GETTYSBURG on Wednesday, April 15 
(away); RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, 
April 18 (Homewood at 2 p.m.) ; DELAWARE 
on Tuesday, April 21 (away); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Saturday, April 25 (Home- 
wood at 2 p.m.); LovoLa on Tuesday, April 
28 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); MARYLAND on 
Thursday, April 30 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 2 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednesday, May 
6 (away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on Satur- 
day, May 9 (Homewood at 2 p.m.). 


Gotr—Johns Hopkins vs. cotGaTE on Thurs- 
day April 2 (Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 
1:30 p.m.); GETTYSBURG on Wednesday, 
April 8 (Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 
p-m.); JUNIATA on Tuesday, April 14 (Mt. 
Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 p.m.); WASH- 
INGTON on Friday, April 17 (away) ; FRANK- 
LIN AND MARSHALL on Tuesday, April 21 
(away); DELAWARE on Friday, April 24 
(Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Wednesday, April 29 (away); 
MARYLAND on Thursday, April 30 (away); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Wednesday, May 6 
(Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 1:30 p.m.); 
MASON-DIXON CHAMPIONSHIPS on Tuesday, 
May 12 (Mt. Pleasant Golf Course at 
8:30 a.m.); MIDDLE ATLANTIC CHAMPION- 
SHIPS on Saturday, May 16 at the Louviers 
Course of the Du Pont Country Club in 
Newark, Delaware (time to be announced). 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins FILE 7—SUNDAY, MARCH 29— 
“The Resurrection in Art,’? with Adolf 
Katzenellenbogen, professor of the history 
of art, and MiltonS. Eisenhower; suNDAY, 
APIRL 5—“Science Fair,” with the winners 
of the high-school and junior-high-school 
science fair awards; SUNDAY, APRIL 12— 
“Gymnastics,” with the U.S. Naval 
Academy gymnastics team; SUNDAY, 
APRIL 19—‘Plastic Surgery,’’ with Dr. 
Milton T. Edgerton, associate professor 
of plastic surgery. 

(Originating in the studios of WJZ-TV, 

Baltimore, and broadcast over stations of 

the American Broadcasting Company net- 

work; check local newspapers for time of 
broadcast in your city.) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Scrence Farr—Scientific exhibits made 
by high-school and junior-high-school 
students, under the sponsorship of the 
Johns Hopkins University and the Kiwanis 
Club of North Baltimore, will be on 
display. (Frmpay night and all day Satur- 
DAY, MARCH 27 and 28, in the Homewood 
Gymnasium; admission free.) 

Epvucation CONFERENCE—An education con- 
ference sponsored by the Deiches Fund 
will be held on the Homewood campus 
APRIL 3 through 5, featuring discussions 
by leading American educators. 

OrrraTions RESEARCH AND Systems EnGI- 
NEERING—A special course at Homewood, 
June 8-19; details to be announced. 


DRAMA 


Tue Tempest—The Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop will present four performances of 
Shakespeare’s play. (Thursday through 
Sunday, April 2-5, at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Playshop on the Homewood campus.) 
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